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(Extract from Letter of Mr. Prichard , 7 June , 19 H.) 

My dear Mrs. Burton-Smith: 

Order in art—that is, form or design—has a double direction; 
it is a sword with two edges. It determines the quality of our 
affective life adequately to the demands of the action to be per¬ 
formed, when we find in the composition on its extensive side 
color or sound and pattern, and on the side of our conscious life 
a movement which has begun in us, a movement which unites us 
to those others who have felt it likewise, as well as a desire to 
keep in the movement. At the same time the order or design 
supplies us with a sufficient guide or discipline to direct our 
sentiment as it realizes itself in external action. Great art is not 
a map which by marking the whole of our route leaves us only the 
pain of following it without the joy of using our inventiveness; 
great art, on the contrary, is the channel by which the ship 
enters the sea where its course is free, or, it makes and points the 
barrel of the gun through which the shot enters the air; there is 
direction, but there is no precise target to be hit; it is a finger¬ 
post, an indication; indication enough to answer the questions of 
direction and method, which are formulated by the intelligence, 
but no more. Art is the servant of liberty; it does not therefore 
define the movement of our intelligence; it is rather an impulse 
behind us than a North Star ahead of us. It starts us, but like 
life, leaves the end of the story for us to compose. A great por¬ 
trait will not indicate to our intelligence the features of the sub¬ 
ject; that is the function of the mirror or mechanical photograph; 
a great portrait will start our imagination at a certain rate on an 
emotional slope, down which we must go creatively in order to 
attain something which the artist has not realized or foreseen 
(preva ) but only forefelt (pressenti). I mean the emotional ten¬ 
dency of the sitter. The great portrait is dynamic. It speaks 
to us, if we are willing to create. It starts in us the tendency of 
the character and will of the person, the person’s attitude in 
regard to action, that is, all that counts as moral disposition, all 
that is of value as spiritual force in the world of things, of phe¬ 
nomena. The complete constitution of the portrait is in our 
living experience, gained under the guidance of the artist’s work. 
But the true artist omits, for he does not see them, the mere 
details of the physical vessel or instrument, the body, whose 
service is to carry these tendencies into effect, the limiting motor 
and structural conditions of the human frame. He will not 


restrict his intuitions of the Virgin by imposing upon us the re¬ 
straints and abatements of a narrowing anatomy and physiology. 

In great art we can find regulation for our feelings or instruc¬ 
tions for our intelligence, as we will, but that can never be art 
where we are not invited to create side by side with the artist. 
The scheme of an artistic composition will be found satisfactory 
on the affective side as an emotionating force, in the sense that 
we shall find ourselves under its influence mentally active and 
productive in a given direction, with the desire and means to 
overcome obstacles and the firmness of will to persevere with the 
consciousness of an internal drive, a steady emotional pitch, higher 
than (or lower than—other than) our usual spiritual barometric 
pressure. We shall find, also, that we are led on to this point 
where we realize something (new) in action, we are induced to 
act in a (new) definite, measurable way, or we obtain a clear, 
representable (personal) vision, or we win a definite and com¬ 
municable (new) idea. We have passed with assurance along the 
spiritual path of creation from its inception in feeling to its 
fruition in extensive life. 

* * * * * 

Picture . Is it not the same with a painting ? In the Pilgrims 
of Emmaus , is not the demand made upon us by the artist com¬ 
plied with the moment I have comprehended the scene de¬ 
picted? The artist has appealed to my attention that I may be 
aware of a representation in space which he has constructed for 
my understanding. There is no exceptional tax laid upon my 
memory, there is no effort necessary, no more than that made 
when I realize the subject of a photograph; the picture merely 
arouses in my mind such a memory image as is almost the exact 
reflection of that which the perception presents to me. I am a 
spectator. I do not create the scene in whole or in part, nor do 
I partake in it. My action as spectator would be inconsistent 
with participation, for the artist has rejected my participation, by 
filling the field of my intelligence for me, and has left for my mind 
no other activity than that of consciousness of its content. I 
accept Rembrandt’s idea; that is, something which is ready made 
for me in space. This simple act of vision is all that Rembrandt 
has exacted of me. If the subject provokes my enthusiasm or 
arouses my disapproval, that is a subsequent free act of my own, 
determined not by Rembrandt but the association of my ideas. 
Rembrandt has counted on this association, no doubt, but he 
cannot control it, for it differs with the understanding of each 


individual, and may even not be aroused at all. Association is 
an inherent attribute of each act whereby an idea is realized. 

We say Rembrandt is dramatic. It is just this which we mean. 
It is this extensive drama, the drama we see on the stage today, 
to which we refer when we use the word dramatic. Such a drama 
only invites our understanding, or, rather, the dramatist manipu¬ 
lates a drama which is reduced to suit the spiritual functioning of 
the every-day, arm-chair mind. If Rembrandt were lyrical or dra¬ 
matic in a higher sense, I mean evocatively, his pictures would 
signify nothing to those who approached them with this practical 
perception. The understanding would always be baffled by 
them. Creation would be the indispensable, compulsory reaction 
of the mind which sought to respond to such Rembrandts. But 
Rembrandt stops far short of that. He encourages creation, but 
vaguely, as an after-effect of understanding only, not a creation 
which is implied in the very nature of the attention, which the 
pictures establish at the outset. In contrast with a painting of 
Rembrandt I find that a single intellectual response to a composi¬ 
tion by Matisse, a mere reflection of its terms, a consciousness of 
its lines and colors, gives me nothing at all which corresponds to 
experience in life. I am simply aware of forms without meaning, 
with no counterpart in the world of solids. Such a picture clearly 
offers nothing to my intelligence unless it be a caricature of 
natural forms. Spatially considered, the presentation is negligi¬ 
ble. To acquiesce in the intention of the picture, I must listen to 
its annunciation, so to speak, as if it were an angel. I must submit 
to the “motor diagram” which its form will produce in my brain. 
This will make me plunge into pure memory, perhaps into my 
deepest self. The painting challenges me to make a great and 
enduring effort. My response is the movement of my will, which 
by prolonging and developing the tension of my individuality, 
through feeling into consciousness, and projecting it into matter, 
as idea constitutes my act of creation. It is a veritable process 
of incarnation, which may require months for its accomplishment. 
Under the influence of my perception I live my experience and 
thereby add to myself; I increase my spiritual assets. The artist 
has stirred me as well as himself to be artist. He has prepared 
for me, as say the Chinese, a place in the composition alongside 
of himself. The picture is a ring at the bell. With Rembrandt I 
open the door and find there a definite person. Perhaps the 
bailiff. With Matisse I am allowed to create my own guests 
within the limits of my imagination and the artist’s. Or, better, 


Rembrandt imposes upon me a supposititious child. Matisse gen¬ 
erates in me a real but spiritual one. It is a question of degree, 
I admit, for the simplest perception involves an element of 
memory and creation, and there is a child in each case, but the 
interval reaches almost to a difference of nature. In each case 
there is liberation and control. Matisse frees me in the widest 
sense and imposes only the lightest conditions upon me. Rem¬ 
brandt frees me, it is true, but only to the point where I accept 
from him the abrogation of my liberty. 

8 July, 1914. 

My dear Mrs. Burton-Smith: 

They are two separate questions—the abstract nature of art 
and the gift to recognize it. This is what a friend writes to me 
of the portrait Matisse is painting: “ Nous avous vu le portrait—it 
est presque fini—de plus en plus beau—bien au dessus maintenant 
de Vhumanite du modele, bonddhigue, byzantin, egyptien, on ne 
saurait dire , mais en tout cas on peut le rapproches de ces grandes 
traditions sans sacrilege. Maintenant il ne ressemble plus a aucune 
des oeuvres precedentes. Matisse dit lui-meme que c est un peu 
enorme et que son tableau le choque un peu lui-meme, quit se sent 
mal d Vdise, un peu surpris. II me fait Vejfet d 9 un epervier qui 
aurait couve un aigle. II sent en lui quelque chose de plus grand que 
lui , un demon de Socrate , Vennemi.” 

It is a considerable step from art as a practical question to the 
work of the artist, very difficult to explain on paper, though some 
time or another it must be put down. The whole thing has no 
external rules; it is a pragmatic affair, and it is quite possible that 
a person who would respond to art in many forms may reject it in 
a particular one. The painting by a creative artist is always 
necessarily new. It was not every one who accepted Wagner at 
the first hearing, though to us today he is trite. There were even 
honest people who felt that Whistler was an originator and a 
revolutionary! A little patience and you will react to Matisse 
as easily as those who already accept him. 

It is not my intention to be in Paris again for some months. 
If you have need of me, therefore, I beg you to write to me. The 
question you have put to yourself is a very difficult one, involves 
all philosophy. If I can make it easier for you by reason of my 
experience, all I have gleaned is at your disposal. 

Yours obediently, 

M. S. Prichard. 

To Mrs. Frances Gordon Burton-Smith, 

Paris, France. 
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Gallery One 

Drawings, Etchings, Lithographs, Wood Engravings 

Drawings 

1 Head of a Man 

2 Head of a Man 

3 Head of a Woman 

4 Head of a Woman 

5 Head of a Woman 

Etchings 

6 Woman Standing (about 1904) 

7 Studies of Woman (1914) 

8 Portrait of M. Massia (outline) (1914) 

9 Portrait of M. Massia (with shadows) (1914) 

10 Portrait of M. Massia (background with leaves) 

(1914) 

11 The Persian Woman (1914) 

12 A German Girl (1914) 

13 Woman Standing (profile) (1914) 

14 Model Reclining (1914) 

15 Stray Studies (1914) 

16 Head (1914) 

17 Girl with Brooch (1914) 

18 Portrait of M. Iturrino (1914) 

19 Mile. Landsberg (1914) 

20 Head of a Young Girl (1914) 

21 Seated Figure (1914) 

22 Young Girl with Flowered Hat (1914) 
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23 Head of a Young Girl (1914) 

24 Head of a Young Girl (1914) 

25 Head of a Young Woman (1914) 

20 Head of a Young Woman (1914) 

27 Portrait of a Man (1914) 

28 Feminine Mask (1914) 

29 Young Girl (1914) 

30 Two People (1914) 

Lithographs 

First Series (1906-07) 

31 Half-figure, Eyes Lowered 

32 Half-figure, Eyes Front 

33 Model with Arms Folded 

34 Head of Recumbent Figure 

35 Model Seated and Leaning 

36 Model Seated, Hands Crossed 

37 Head and Bust, Eyes Closed 

38 Standing Figure 

Second Series ( 19h\) 

39 Girl’s Head 

40 Head and Bust (full face) 

41 Head and Bust (three-quarter face) 

42 Model in Wicker Chair 

43 Model Seated (back) 

44 Model Reading 

45 Torso (front view) 

46 Torso (three-quarter view) 

47 Study of a Figure 

48 Decorative Figure of a Woman (Wood Engraving) 

49 Decorative Figure of a Woman (Wood Engraving) 
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Gallery Two 


Paintings 

50 The Road Under the Trees 

51 The Cyclamen 

52 The Coucous 

53 Nude Model Posing 

54 Nude in a Sunny Landscape 

55 The Garden Gate 

50 The Studio Under the Roof 

57 The Lemons 

58 The Hat with the Roses 

59 Woman Seated 
00 Gold Fish 

01 The Bouquet of Lilacs 

02 Portrait 

03 The Young Sailor 
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Gallery Three 


Sculpture 

64 The Serf 

65 Woman Seated 

66 Recumbent Woman, Nude 

67 Nude Woman, Crouching 

68 Nude Woman, Standing 

69 Child's Head 

70 Woman’s Head, 1st state (Plaster) 

71 Woman’s Head, 2nd state (Bronze) 

72 Woman’s Head, 3rd state (Plaster) 

73 Woman’s Head, 1+th state (Bronze) 

74 Group of Two Women 



Illustrations 
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